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From Log Cabin to 
Parliament House 

The Remarkable Story of 
Canada's Lady M P 


Panada lias elected its first 
^ woman M P, an event for 
the historian in any circum¬ 
stances, but as it happens of 
even greater significance than a 
mere record, for the new INI P 
is a remarkable woman, repre¬ 
senting that pioneering spirit 
on which the great Dominion 
was built in the days long past. 

Like most of those British- 
born adventurers of other days 
Mrs Pori sc Neil sen knows at 
first-hand the hardships of the 
remote log cabin, so far removed 
from civilisation that the news 
of her victory at the polls did 
not reach her until 48 hours 
after it had been declared, 
though her mother in England 
heard the news within an hour 
or two. 

Facing Difficulties 

The new M P is a typical wife 
and mother of the bush country 
north of the Farthest North of 
the many railways crossing the 
Province of Saskatchewan, whose 
town of North Battlcford, with 
the district of the same name, 
she now represents at Ottawa. 

For twelve years Mrs Neilsen 
lias lived a hard life in a two- 
roomed wooden cabin, bringing 
up tier three children and helping 
her scattered neighbours in a 
district far from doctors, schools, 
and all the good things of 
civilisation. 

From her childhood she had 
faced difficulties undaunted, for 
as a girl she had to hurry home to 
London from her 
school in Bruges 
when, the Ger¬ 
man hordes in¬ 
vaded Belgium 
in 1914. Here 
she went to col¬ 
lege and trained 
as a teacher, 
emigrating to g 
(Canada in 1926 
to take charge 
of a little school 
at Norburv, a 
journey from the railway, 
summer she met and married 
Peter Neilsen, a trapper who had 
fought in the Great War, and 
(shared with him the hardships of 
;a settlement 45 miles from Mcr- 
istcad, the nearest town. 
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Recent years have been diffi¬ 
cult for the farmers, minors, 
trappers, and pioneers of this 
remote bush country, and Mrs 
Neilsen began to voice the 
grievances of her neighbours. 
This made enemies for her, and 
culminated in the danger that 
she might be evicted from the 
land on which her husband liad 
built their home with his own 
hands. This peril came in the 
depth of January, and Mrs 
Neilsen resolved to light the 
system which made such things 
possible. The' Liberal Party 
had held the constituency of 
North Battlcford for 15 years, 
and had entrenched themselves 
with money, able speakers, and 
a good organisation. 

Mrs Neilsen had to build up 
her own . organisation, riding 
and walking through unfre¬ 
quented trails in the bush from 
cabin to cabin in the biggest 
constituency in the whole 
Dominion. She made herself 
master of the special problems 
of the pioneers, the low prices 
and the crop failures, the neglect 
of the outback by the more 
comfortable town-dwellers, and 
so on. Often during her campaign 
did she sleep on a cabin floor 
with only a sheepskin over her. 

Filling the Campaign Chest 

Soon there was a great rally¬ 
ing to the side of this educated 
Englishwoman who had dared 
to brave all in the cause of her 
neighbours. Farmers worked 
harder to produce more butter so 
that money could bo added to 
her almost empty campaign 
chest, while others cut wood 
and hauled it 25 miles to market 
in the same cause ; and they all 
made long journeys to the poll 
to vote for her, giving her a 
majority of some 3000. Mean¬ 
while, Mrs Neilsen liad gone 
home to Norbury to await the 
news in patience. The nearest 
telephone was ten miles off in 
the village of Mildred, where a 
neighbour on a shopping excur¬ 
sion heard of her great victory 
and hurried to tell her. 

So, back to civilisation comes 
Mrs Neilsen, to make the first 
speech made by a woman M P 
in Canada’s Federal Parliament 


A Parable Comes True 


YV7j; like the story of the Vicar of 
, ™ St Philips, Lambeth, who has 
been testing the efficacy of one of the 
■Parables and has found that it still 
works, It is wonderful, as the C N 
:has been pointing out, how the 
i Bible fits every time and place. 

Mr Roberts, the vicar, read to his 
|people the Parable of the Talents— 
the man who left home for a far 
country and gave his three servants 


money, five talents, two, and one, 
coming home to find what they had 
done with them. The vicar gave a 
shilling to each of the 180 people 
present and, after he had read the 
parable, said, " Go thou and do 
likewise." 

A month later Mr Roberts called 
the 180 together again and found 
that liis 180 shillings had grown 
from £9 to £02. 


Three Talks 
in a Lift 

PHILOSOPHY OF 
RICHARD THE NEGRO 

Richard is the coloured man who 
runs the elevator at the house of one 
of the friends of our New York corres¬ 
pondent, and our correspondent sends 
us these notes on talks on the way up. 

“ T guess you are from abroad, 
miss," Richard began; 
"you look as if you .were 
British. I was,born under the 
British flag, too, you know. 
I come from Jamaica. I was 
raised there, educated there. I 
would not give up my nationality 
for the world ! " 

And on went Richard. Ever 
since ho could think at all lie 
had decided * to become a 
missionary. Although he was 
the only child his parents agreed, 
and the boy plunged into the 
study of the Bible. But at 20 
he lost his father, and this 
meant abandoning his study 
and the acceptance of the first 
job that presented itself. Thus 
it was that Richard became an 
elevator boy in New York. 

^lie second time they were to¬ 
gether in the lift Richard had 
another little talk, this time of 
the British people. 

" You love them, don’t you, 
Richard ? " our friend said. 

" Indeed I do ! "he exclaimed. 
" Why, miss, I love them all! 
And more and more so every 
day. Look at what they are 
doing now l You must not 
think that they arc fighting for 
themselves or against the German 
people, you know. The first 
thing the British stand for is 
’justice. The freedom they have 
established in many parts of 
the world is freedom founded on 
justice. This is why they are 
bound to will. 

"Evil can’t win. Evil is sclf- 
dcstructivc. Take the example of 
“Napoleon, He was digging a well 
for others to fall into, and what 
happened ? He fell straight into 
it himself/* 

T’iie third time Richard talked 
about God. 

" If men would only think of 
God," he said, " wars would be 
unknown. The prophecies tell 
us that a time * will come when 
there will be no more wars ; but 
wliy don’t all nations sec that 
the fulfilment of prophecy is iu 
their hands and that they can 
experience universal peace and 
happiness right now if they 
want to. God is waiting for men 
to wake up—that is all. The 
solution of the problem is not on 
the borders of their countries ; 
it is in their own hearts. 

" But men will sec that 011c 
day, of course ; they will expe¬ 
rience the joy of loving one an¬ 
other, and some Federation of 
Nations will work wonders. In 
the meantime, let us pray as 
Jesus did when He asked His 
Father that they all may be one 
—as Thou, Father, art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they all may 
be one in Us." 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them 

npfiK Lord Mayor of one of our great cities told a remarkable 
* story the other day, speaking at a meeting of the West 
Riding Discharged Prisoners Aid Society. 

He said that there had come to his notice a young woman who 
had been before the 'Bench times without number, being 
continually sent to prison. All efforts to reform her failed, and 
there seemed no hope of her leading a reasonable life. 

One night she was going home half-drunk when she came upon 
a baby lying on a doorstep. She took the child home, fed and 
clothed it, cared for it, and begged to be allowed to keep it. 
Eventually permission was granted, and from that time on the 
woman became a good citizen. 

All this happened years ago, but the child has grown sturdily 
and happily, and the woman has never appeared before the 
Bench since the night she found someone to care for. 



Home From the Maginot Line 

A French Poilu enjoying a few days of well-earned leave 


The Idea Behind the Sentry Box 


Jr was far more than a curiosity 
when the crowd heard the Ensign 
of the Guard at Buckingham Palace 
call out, Messieurs, le ltoi l 

It was the symbol of the abiding 
loyalty and union in Canada of the 
two races, the French and British, 
which would have been regarded as 
impossible at the time when 
General Wolfe's forces were scaling 
the Heights of Abraham at the 
taking of-Quebec from the French. 

This was less than 200 years ago, 
and now the two Empires, French 
and British, arc drawing together 
in union based on common interest. 

Three Stories 

|n the early days of the war two 
elderly ladies, who lived on the 
cast coast of Scotland took fright. 
They were sure Scotland was to 
be bombed or bombarded, and 
decided to ily while there was still 
time. So they sold their house, 
packed up their belongings, said 
farewell to their friends, and sailed 
olf to start a new life in Norway. 
non Scotland comes this little 
talc of the sailor who arrived 
home to find himself a hero in liis 
village, for he liad been picked up in 
the North Sea after spending many 
uncomfortable hours there through 


Inside the British Empire peoples 
of all races and all languages have 
discovered the secret of living to¬ 
gether in a spirit of mutual affection 
and helpfulness. 

Never has history seen such a 
transformation before, and it cannot 
be accomplished by conquest and 
terrorism. Can wc imagine a regi¬ 
ment of Finns mounting guard in 
the Kremlin over the sacred person 
of Uncle Stalin, or a guard of 
Ethiopians protecting Signor Musso¬ 
lini at the Palazzo Venezia ? 

In loyal cooperation lies the key 
to the future of the world. 

From Scotland 

the mining of liis ship. After a 
good night's rest he went down to 
breakfast and was immediately set 
upon by his young ^brother, who 
said to him: What about going to 
the baths today, Jock ? 

W like this story about the 
American who was being 
shown over an RAF station 
somewhere in England and was 
anxious to know liow it is that we 
have so many Scottish pilots ? 
liis guide was equal to the occasion, 
and said that since the Scots have 
learned that every cloud has a silver 
lining we can't heeh them out l 
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The Children s Newspaper 


Mo/ II, 1940 


Sweden’s Hard Choice Litt !? N . ews 12 Students Give Thanks 


Cweden is a little country, 
^ though twice as big as Britain, 
and, like Britain, can look back 
on a glorious history. 

Queen Elizabeth raised England 
from the'rank of a small Power to 
one that' made itself heard in 
the councils of Europe. Gustavus 
Adolphus, barely a generation later, 
raised Sweden to the rank of a Great 
Power which, had forced Russia to 
a peace, Poland to an armistice, 
and brought the gangsters of 
Germany to their knees. Gustavus 
passed .with his work unfinished, 
but Sweden's peace remained un¬ 
disturbed and her prosperity secured 
till Napoleon upset the balance of 
power in Europe. When he had 
gone Sweden had a second blooming 
under one of his marshals, Ber- 
nadottc, who was afterwards chosen 
by the Swedes as their king, and 
the Bcrnadottcs have been kings 
of Sweden till this day, 

A Fighting Tradition 

With such a record the Swedes, 
who have inhabited Sweden with¬ 
out alteration for thousands of 
years, have a fighting tradition, 
though Europe knows them best 
as a peaceful, inoffensive, and in¬ 
dustrious race. In architecture, 
science, and industry they stand 
high in the world. Till the Nazis 
came to lay Europe on the rack 
none would have supposed that 
Sweden could have anything to fear. 

She is not ill prepared for an 
emergency, A compact small army 
of five divisions, well officered and 
equipped with the most modern 
weapons, with 50,000 reservists; a 
navy for coast defence of large 
coast defence ships, and 8 light 
cruisers as well as 16 destroyers 
and the same number of submarines; 
an air force of 450 planes, many of 
the latest types ; and anti-aircraft 
batteries equipped with the Bofors 
gun—these make Sweden a formid¬ 
able opponent for an aggressor. 
The Commandcr-in-Chlef of Swe¬ 
den's fighting forces is General Olaf 
Thoernell, a typical soldier, the son 
of a North Sweden clergyman. 


Sweden has a population of 
6,000,000, distributed over a 
country nearly 1000 miles long 
and with a climate Artie in the 
north and like that of Scotland in the 
south. Except on the north-western 
border the land is generally level or 
slightly undulating. It is more 
thickly covered with forest for its 
size than any other country; and its 
95,000 square miles of wood land and 
forest furnish the timber that is one 
of the two chief sources of its 
exports and its wealth.' The other 
is the iron ore .which is mined 
close beside the Norwegian border 
opposite the port of Narvik. Timber, 
iron ore, and other metals are the 
prizes which tempt an invader. 
North Sweden is a mining country. 
Her less visible wealth is the water¬ 
power supplied by rivers through 
big hydro-clcctric stations. it 
serves Sweden instead of the coal 
she lacks, supporting her industries 
and even wanning her houses. 
These industries comprise wood pulp 
for paper, agricultural machinery, 
road-making apparatus, chemical 
fertilisers, cycles, sewing machines, 
and, not least, the manufacture of 
those Dalen lamps which light the 
buoys on the waterways of half the 
coastlines of the world. 

Between Two Dictators 

Sweden has fine universities, of 
which Upsala is the most famous, 
and fine towns, of which Stockholm 
is the most beautiful. It is the 
Northern Venice, rising on the 
hundred islands of Lake Malen, 
spanned by bridges or separated 
by gleaming waters. Its town hall 
is approved by architects as the 
finest of modern buildings. Mahno, 
Gothborg, Lund, are other towns 
which arc their country’s pride. 

This gallant country is now in a 
cruel dilemma. She lies between 
Kussia and Germany, a tempting 
prize, neither neighbour a friend 
except for what he can get. But 
one thing is certain. Sweden will 
defend herself and hold fast to her 
own against any -aggressor who 
attempts to coerce lieT, 


Reels 


What We Are Fighting 


By Lord Halifax 


VV 7]2 are fighting a very hideous 
” philosophy which repudiates 
every principle that underlies what 
we know as civilisation, and which 
lias been imposed upon a great 
people by a gang of men completely 
devoid of scruple and imbued with 
the burning lust for power. 

To this end they have for years 
been engaged in turning the Germans 
into machines and eliminating all 
human qualities - fostered by the 
family and by the Christian Church. 

But if the Nazis represent these 
negative forces of destruction, we 
surely can take cpmfort in the 
fact that we represent the positive 
and creative forces that must in 
the end ultimately prevail. What 
is this civilisation for which wc 
are prepared to struggle and, if 
need be, to give our lives ? 

I believe it is most certainly 
true that in the ultimate analysis 
our respect for our fellow-man and 
the respect wc demand from him 
spring from our belief that man is 
composed of an immortal soul 
placed in direct, conscious, and 
responsible relations with its Maker, 
It is from that source that flow, 
as it seems to me, the main con¬ 


ceptions of justice, of beauty, of 
truth, the faculty of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, and all 
the qualities that make life worth 
living and mark man off from 
the rest of the animal creation. 

Whether we consciously recognise 
it or not, it is on that foundation 
we have slowly, laboriously, pain¬ 
fully built the family, our free 
institutions, the free play of our 
intellect, our faith, our science, and 
our philosophy. 

It is that great tradition that 
has been the capital on which 
European life for centuries has 
drawn. It was the basis of the 
Germany we used to know. It 
may be that Europe has often 
diverted from it in the past, but 
until now it has never been openly 
repudiated. Nazism, as it has now 
revealed itself, is so hostile to the 
spiritual forces for which Christianity 
and all great religions- stand that 
all alike must be concerned to 
resist its spread. To us, therefore, 
in this generation falls the task of 
defending the values without which, 
in my judgment, all hope of 
progress would be for ever banished 
from the earth.- 


Stands Scotland Where It Did ? 


\VTe have been looking at the 
™ Annual Report of the Medical 
Officer of Health for Berwick, and 
it seems that the deaths have 
exceeded the births again for the 
fourth year in succession. The 
number of young people goes down ; 
the proportion of old goes up, 
Berwick is an ageing county, and 
it is made more so by the fact that 
people are leaving it.. 

It is thought that had the people 
who left the county in 1938 
remained behind there might‘have 


been another too births a year. 
It is interesting to look at the 
population problem as it concerns 
one area, and it is a grave matter 
that the facts are true of the nation 
as a whole. 

In Berwickshire at the beginning 
of our century there were 694 births 
and 456 deaths in one year ; now 
the figures arc 328 births and 386 
deaths. It is a sum well worth 
looking into by the schoolboys and 
schoolmasters and county coun¬ 
cillors of Berwick. 


The 700th anniversary of the 
consecration (on Ascension Day 
1240) of the eastern part of the 
Temple Church in London has 
been celebrated. 

The Coronation Scot is to stay in 
America for the duration of the war. 

Sc)fridges arc to have an exhibition 
of photographs of “ Poland as it is 
and as it was.” 

Thanct business men travelling 
to London every day by train give 
their odd halfpennies for comforts 
for the troops, and members of The 
Buffs have received from this fund 
15,000 cigarettes. 

A young Tahiti airman has 
travelled 20,000 miles to join the 
British Army, and has seen the 
King. 

Thatching classes are being ar¬ 
ranged by the education authorities 
in rural counties. 

Madame Tetrazzini , who has 
just passed on in Milan, is said.to 
have made a million pounds by 
her singing, but was so generous 
that she died poor. 

It has been decided by the 
L C C to give consent for the use 
of Green Belt land for agricul¬ 
tural purpose during the war. 

To save money for war charities. 
the wife of the Governor of Kenya 
has announced that there will be 
no cocktails at Government House 
while the war lasts. 

Announcing that the Ahglo-Titrk - 
ish Relief Pund was hoping to 
equip a hospital in Evzincan to re - 
place one destroyed by an earthquake, 
Sir Henry Mance points out that 
an English newspaper is needed in 
Turkey and more facilities for 
learning English. 

A Hampshire lady who threw 
open her stable, at Purbrook for 
the reception of waste paper, 
cardboard, boxes, and so on has 
received from the village over 
three tons since the beginning 
of the war. 

Tzvo robins which nested last year 
in the dashboard of a car in Llan¬ 
dudno and travelled 1000 miles while 
reaving their young, have once more 
built their nest in the same car. 

In the Canadian village of 
Waubaushene Mrs Robert Brown 
has for 83 days knitted a pair of 
socks every day for the local 
branch, of the Red Cross. 

Ten small villages in the Coltis- 
hall district of Norfolk have joined 
together to send a postal order for 
3s to each of their 114 men in the 
forces. 

Guide and Scout 
News Reef 

Fourteen big consignments of 
clothes and tons of edible berries 
have been collected by Punjab 
Scouts in India and sent to 
distressed famine areas at Hissar. 

Gavin Bartlett and Patrick 
Healey, -16-year-old Sea Scouts of 
Anderson’s Bay, New Zealand, 
have received gallantry awards 
for rescuing the crew of three of a 
yacht overturned in a storm. 

Seven members of a Lone Scout 
Patrol at Stcinbach, J Manitoba, are 
operating a library for the people of 
ihciv liny country community. 

Guide Companies in Lanark¬ 
shire have volunteered to take 
evacuees for a camp holiday, 
and the County Council have 
placed two schools at tlicir 
disposal. 

The Guide Medal of Merit has 
been awarded to Patrol Leader 
Brenda Bowcock, of the 2nd Lymm 
Company, Cheshire, for rescuing 
two boys from drowning on the 
Yorkshire coast. 

Guide Barbara Holland of the 
1st Mas ham Company , Yorkshire , 
has been awarded the Medal of 
Merit for her calmness and bravery 
in successfully fighting a fire. 


A dozen Hull students of architcc- 
** tu re have found a concrete way 
of expressing their gratitude for the 
hospitality received when they were 
evacuated to the east coast. 

An idea was born in their minds, 
and the people of. Seal by, York¬ 
shire, were approached with ‘ an 
. offer to prepare. plans for a recep¬ 
tion centre for 300 children. The 
offer was received with enthusiasm 
and d site quickly selected. Eighty 
acres of East Riding countryside 
should be an .ideal spot ! for a 
pleasant sojourn, but with the 
addition of clean buildings and 
social facilities the advantages' of 
the site arc increased immeasurably. 

Work on the scheme began, and 
under the leadership of Mr A Tax 
Lock, architectural head of the Hull 
College of Art, drawings and a model 
oi the complete scheme have now 
been prepared. 

The motto of the Twelve is to 
“ Let temporary wartime require¬ 
ments meet permanent peacetime 
needs,” and the students have 
shown a real understanding of the 
many needs of children evacuated 
from their homes. To meet these 
needs a social centre was planned 
in which the mothers of the young¬ 


sters can meet and cat in comfort. 
Chalets are also provided so that 
the mothers can express their in¬ 
dividuality in much the same way 
as at home. A dormitory block and 
school building are provided for the 
children between 5 and 14- and a 
nursery school for youngsters below 
five. ' ; ■ . - ■, : • 

The original plans for the build¬ 
ings specified the use of timber, but 
concrete has been chosen as a home- 
produced alternative. The buildings 
arc planned to last 25 years, on the 
assumption that by 1965 require¬ 
ments will - have advanced, and 
when the war is over.the school, 
social centre, and nursery-can still 
be used. Parents seeking a holiday 
apart from their children could send 
them to Scalby knowing that they 
would be well cared for, and that 
educational facilities of a very high 
order would stilt be available. 

The scheme would cost £y 5,000, 
and the students hope that some 
means can be found to put their 
plans into operation. Meanwhile it 
must be gratifying to the people of 
Scalby that their evacuee guests 
have shown their appreciation with 
true Yorkshire zeal and good archb 
tcctural ability. 


A Rich Man’s News Dictionary 


Dream 


One of the dreams of the richest 
man in the world has just come 
true ; after a little more than ten 
years the Rockefeller Centre in the 
middle of New York has been 
completed. 

It was a district of old-fashioned 
houses and straggling shops, and 
Mr J. D. Rockefeller conceived the 
idea ten years ago of spending one 
hundred million dollars to Trans¬ 
form this area into a centre of 
music and drama, with the new 
Opera House as its capital. As the 
depression came during the trails- - 
formation, blocks of business build¬ 
ings were added which made the 
project an international centre, with 
broadcasting facilities and activi¬ 
ties. There are 14 huge skyscrapers 
built round a square approached 
by a private street with trees, 
fountains, gardens, and statues, 
and the whole Centre stands on 
land leased from Columbia Uni¬ 
versity for ^900,000 a year. 

One Good Thing Already 
From the War 

The war has had one good effect 
already in dispersing some part of 
the overcrowded centres of popula¬ 
tion. 

The Minister of Health has told 
Parliament that Government De¬ 
partments are planning to put new 
factories where they believe they 
ought to go. The Government are 
choosing sites and attending to 
supply. The development of recent 
years has been based on a policy of 
spreading industry over a greater 
area. Compared with the, 1931 
census, the National Register of 
last autumn showed that the evacu¬ 
ation areas diminished in popula¬ 
tion by 2,250,000, and at least 
three-quarters of them had been 
lost by London areas. . 

The suggestion that the over¬ 
crowding of London should be 
checked has been more than carried 
out by the course of events. , 

Hitler’s Advance Men 

A writer in the New York Times 
reminds the world that the German 
officers and men who betrayed 
Norway, speaking the language 
and knowing so much about the 
country were ” those who as chil¬ 
dren had been sheltered, fed, and 
educated by the Norwegians ; they 
are now fighting against the families 
of those who befriended them in 
their need.” 

As Mr J. A. Spender was saying 
the other day, it is an amiable 
trait in the Nazi character to bite 
the hand that feeds it. 


Bondcrcgfi. This Turkish town 
on the Black Sea is famous for its 
coal and is in the news because 
British firms are to set up here the 
first central electricity station in 
Turkey. Appropriately enough, 
this place is named after I Tern kies, 
the Greek god representing strength 
and power. 

Draconian, In a recent message 
to his people King Haakon referred 
to the Draconian rule in Oslo of 
General von Falkcnhorst. Draco 
was the first magistrate of ancient 
Athens to codify in writing the 
laws of that State, lie ruled early 
in the 7th century B C, and his 
laws were so merciless that they 
have become a byword. 

Fifth Column. This phrase, 
now used for Germany’s traitor 
gangs, passed into our language in 
the Spanish Civil War, when it 
was used for the adherents of 
General Franco in a town besieged 
by his followers. The Fifth Column 
lay low until an opportunity came 
for a rising. 

Iron Cates. The name given to 
the narrow two-mile stretch of the ‘ 
Danube where it runs swiftly 
through a passage it has made for 
itself in the Transylvanian Alps 
in Rumania. It is of considerable 
strategic importance. 

Share Your Happiness 
With Others 

Yorkshire has many merchant 
princes, and one of them has shown 
himself a prince indeed. 

lie is Mr Charles Brothcrton, a 
nephew of the late Lord Brothcrton, 
and lives at Kirkham Abbey. Be¬ 
cause so much happiness has come 
his way he wants to give happiness 
to others while he lives, and he has 
given £250,000 for welfare work in 
the six towns in the North and the 
]\ lid lands where his chemical firm 
has branches—Leeds, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, York, Wakefield, and 
Bcbington. 

Mr Brothcrton declares that he 
has been inspired to do this in his 
lifetime by the example of Lord 
Nuffield ; lie thinks it splendid to 
share happiness in your lifetime, and 
he is forming a trust that will yield 
an annual income of ^10,000. 

THINGS SEEN 

A Pekinese guarding a joint- 
left by a butcher outside a flat. 

A Lancashire qotice : 

Nearest Air-Raid Shelter, 
Preston Cemetery. 

Budget note in a shop window : 

Better t6 give Simon somej 
than let Hitler take the lot. 
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The Children s Newspaper 


Wondrous Spectacle of the Cherry Orchards 


THE WARTIME 
PLOUGH 

A clci'k employed in a Kent 
paper-mill lias made the task of 
digging for victory on his allotment 
much easier by making a motor- 
plough’from oddments of machinery. 

The plough is guided by hand and 
runs on pneumatic tyres. It was 
made in the owner’s spare time 
from an old car, several bicycles, 
and scrap metal. The maker of this 
ingenious implement has already 
ploughed several allotments and 
lias received an offer for his plough 
from a farmer, but in spite of petrol 
res trie tionsTc has decided to keep it. 

NORWEGIANS ACROSS 
THE WATER 

That most remarkable land, 
tlic United States, has great 
nations within its borders. For 
example, it has more Irishmen 
than there arc in Ireland. 

For another thing, it has half 
as many Norwegians as there 
are in Norway. The population 
of Norway is about 2,800,000 ; 
the number in America. is said 
to be 1,500,000. 

99 AND DIGGING 

For 70 years Mrs Charlotte 
Robshaw’s daffodils have been the 
wonder of her cottage garden at 
I .it tie Uibston in Yorkshire, but 
this year the daffies have given way 
to potatoes. Though Mrs Robshaw 
is 99, she may be seen digging for 
victory any line day. She has 
worked hard all her life, and does 
not believe in being idle now. 

The Maori’s 

'Thousands of Maoris have been 
* filing past a showcase at Welling¬ 
ton's Centennial Exhibition gazing 
awestruck at a frayed piupiu and 
a tiki. 

The piupiu is a reed skirt and the 
tiki is a greenstone charm, and 27 
years ago a Maori Chief named To 
lleulieu Tulcino presented them to 
Captain Halsey of the battle 1 cruiser 
New Zealand. The captain (now 
Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey) pledged 
himself to wear them in combat, for, 
according to the Chief, his ancestors 
had worn them in many battles and 
had never known defeat ! And so 
a year later, when the New Zealand 
went into action off Heligoland, 
Captain Halsey startled everyone 
by wearing the skirt over, his uni- 

C N AT SCHOOL 

We learn from a Huddersfield 
teacher that on a certain day in 
the week the girls of a class of 
12-year-old children in an elemen¬ 
tary school arc away at the cookery 
centre, while tlic boys who remain 
have a very interesting lesson. 
Kach child is given an old copy of 
the CN to look through for 20 
minutes or half an hour, and is 
asked to mark any item of particu¬ 
lar interest. At the end of that 
time each boy comes out and re¬ 
lates the two or three most interest¬ 
ing facts lie has discovered. This 
may be done for two or three 
lessons, after which the boys in 
turn take home four or live copies 
of the CN to read at their leisure— 
and gfbat is the competition as to 
who shall have them. 

TWO GERMANS RUN 
INTO FRANCE 

We have received this note from a 
C N reader in France. 

At the extreme south of the 
Western Front woodcutters were 
felling trees when suddenly they 
saw two German soldiers running to 
them ; they were out of breath and 
exhausted. Ono was very young ; 
the other had grey hair and asked 
if they could let them hide. A few 
minutes afterwards a German patrol 
looked for them in vain, and after 
it had gone the two German soldiers 
explained that they were very 
miserable, being just out of a con¬ 
centration camp, and preferred to 
be prisoners in France, 


(Yne of the wonders of England 
is in full glory now ; the Cherry 
Orchards of Kent are at their best, 

A cherry orchard in blossom is as 
a snowstorm of closely massed petals 
unrelieved by foliage; painters seek 
to picture a bloom or a spray, and 
lo, all is blossom, as all was gold 
at the touch of the embarrassed 
Midas. To look from a distance to 
see^a church spire standing out in 
the midst of it is to imagine a 
ship’s mast in tlic sea. 

For the sake of his gardener 
something may almost be forgiven 
to our cruel king . Henry the 
Eighth. It was his gardener 
Richard Haines who brought back 
from Flanders the ancestor of our 
improved sweet cherries, the Prunus 
Avium, and planted his trees in Kent. 
They were the best of their kind 
in ]England, though not the first. 
Wild sweet cherries may still be 
found growing in quiet places, 
probably bird-sown descendants of 
ancestors brought by the Romans. 

Lacking the exquisite tinting of 
the apple blossom, the cherry 
orchard is a vast mosaic of flawless 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Examine all seed-beds, and if 
there arc any failures sow again 
immediately. The hoe should now 
be employed among growing crops ; 
thinning should' take place before 
the plants crowd each other. 

Tip the early sorts of peas when 
they bloom to induce the pods to 
fill quickly. 

In warm and sheltered situations 
calceolarias, stocks, and similar 
plants may be put out. 

Reed Skirt 

form ; and in that fierce encounter 
the New Zealand came through 
with flying, colours and without a 
casualty l 

When Captain Halsey was trans¬ 
ferred to another ship he lent his 
Maori gifts to his successor in com¬ 
mand of the cruiser, who wore them 
when the New Zealand went into 
action at Jutland in 1916, Al¬ 
though the ships ahead and astern 
of her were blown up, the New 
Zealand again came through the 
fight unscathed, with the distinction 
of having fired more rounds than 
any other British ship. 

C N readers are too sensible to 
believe in charms, but not too 
obstinate to believe in good stories. 


white, piled and packed in almost 
incredible,profusion. We have been 
taken • by surprise ‘ when, driving 
through Kent on a cool spring 
evening, we have approached trees 
so white that suddenly the thought 
came that snow had'fallen. It was 
a cherry orchard wearing its mantle 
of unsullied loveliness. The trees 
were as dazzling pyramids of grow¬ 
ing pearls, without a leaf open, with 
every twig enveloped in this 
astonishing burst of bloom. A 
townsman held his breath and was 
surprised to find himself walking on 
tiptoe, lest a sound should wake him 
from a dream and the vision fade. 

A cuckoo sounded his mellow 
muted trumpet, and at once it 
seemed apparent why cuckoos and 
cherry trees are associated in our 
folklore. His note is new when the 
orchards arc pearly with glory. 

Its beauty is the dominant 
feature of the cherry orchard ; lilies, 
wood anemones, white violets do 
not more charmingly suggest purity; 
yet tlici*e is a wonder beyond the 
beauty. It is the immeasurable 
energy latent in the tree which can 

DEEPER AND DEEPER 
DOWN IN THE EARTH 

A new record in the tremen¬ 
dous pressures that can be pro¬ 
duced on the earth’s surface 
is forecast from the Carnegie 
Institute at Washington. 

Dr P. W. Bridgman succeeded 
last year in producing by his 
wonderful hydraulic pumps a 
pressure of three million pounds 
to the square inch, which is 
equal to the pressure 200 miles 
down in the earth’s interior. 
By a new method Dr Roy 
Garenson and Dr Ellis Johnson 
have surpassed this and expect 
to double it, so as to produce a 
pressure equal to that at 745 
miles below the earth’s surface 1 

HOW BIG WILL PLANES 
GROW? 

The aeroplane grows apace. The 
size of the air liners and the 
bombers increases. It is like the 
steamship and the battleship over 
again. From America comes news 
of a design, for a plane capable of a 
continuous voyage for 3000 miles 
without refuelling, carrying a crew 
of 16 and 32 tons of bombs 1 


convert these uncountable blossoms 
into fruit, investing every seed in a 
shell almost as hard as bone. 

The results lie with the farmers, 
who, given favourable weather, can, 
by cultivation and the right use of 
fertilisers, deliver the cherries in 
due season. No man knows why 
one bud develops into leaf and 
another into blossom and fruit, but 
the solution may be in the applica¬ 
tion of fertilisers at the right time. 

It may be that the economy of a 
cherry tree resembles that of a bee. 
Nurtured on common diet a pupa 
becomes a neuter worker; but, 
fed on the royal bee-bread, it leaves 
its cell a queen. A cherry-tree bud, 
left unfed, may become leaf or 
twig, but, seasonably assisted, it 
may form a fruit bud. 

Whatever the mystery, by rule 
of thumb or by puckering of brow 
and much taking thought, the Kent 
farmer wins his harvest, incompar¬ 
able in quantity and in quality. 
The white petals fall, the fruit 
forms, the stones swell, the rainbow 
yields its colours, and when summer 
is at its fairest, here is Cherry Ripe., 

100 CATTLE FOR THE ALLIES 

On the slopes of Mount Kenya is a 
little native tribe known as the Meru, 
whose richest possession consists of 
cattle. They have just presented a 
hundred of their finest animals to 
the Governor of Kenya, so that by 
their sale a gift of money may be 
realised for the good of the Allies, 
to whom they look for freedom and 
security. 

A Better Life For 

W/iien little Five-Year-Old shyly 
* ™ enters the school round the corner 
for the first time to be greeted by 
Teacher, the teacher is not seeing 
himself once again in that never-to- 
bc-forgottcn moment, but a child 
both taller and plumper than he • 
himself was in similar circumstances. 

This is the remarkable fact made 
clear by thousands of figures in the 
latest Report of the Medical Officer 
of the L C C. The average height of 
a child entering school today is 
over two inches more, and the 
average weight is seven and a half 
pounds more than in the years 
before the Great War. 

In fact the schoolchild is physic¬ 
ally a whole year older now than 
then, and remains so through all his 
life in our elementary schools. An¬ 
other very interesting fact revealed 
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FEEDING THE SWANS 


Evacuees from south-east London making 
new friends near Newton Abbot in Devon. 


3 


THE FLYING 
SOLDIERS 

Much has been heard lately of 
the transportation of troops by 
plane. Many of the German soldiers 
now in Norway arrived by air. 

This large-scale movement by 
air is by no means new, for as long 
ago as 1929 British Victoria air¬ 
craft were used to evacuate more 
than 600 men, women, and children 
of a dozen nationalities from Kabul. 
There was a revolt in Afghanistan’s 
capital and several Germans were 
among those carried away in 
British planes to safety in India. 

The R A F’s troop-carrier of 
today, the Bristol Bombay, carries 
a crew of four and 24 fully-armed 
soldiers, and it has a range of more 
than 2000 miles. 

THE RAVEN OF 
HERNE BAY 

A pet raven owned by a lady 
at Herne Bay learnt to go to 
the house next door for break¬ 
fast, and was much admired for 
its intelligence, One * morning 
the kind neighbour found two 
hyacinth bulbs 011 his doorstep. 
As the gift was repeated on 
several mornings, he decided to 
watch liis' winged visitor, and 
found that the raven was pulling 
up the bulbs from his owner’s 
garden and taking them to the 
house where he was given a 
meal! 

Little Londoners 

by the elaborate measurements 
taken for this report is that the 
physique of the London schoolboy 
or girl has improved more than that 
of his country or provincial cousin 
during the past 30 years! 

Dr Frederick Mcnzics docs not 
set out to explain why this change 
has occurred, though of course he 
must have a very good idea, but wo 
imagine that the improvement, 
which occurs in the first five years 
of life, is due to the general con¬ 
ditions of life in London under the 
wise rule of the L C C. 

London, of course, is ever renew¬ 
ing its human stock from the 
country, yet this cannot account for 
the whole of this welcome improve¬ 
ment, and the LCC is to be con¬ 
gratulated on this witness to itJ 
50 years of good government. 

WHYSHEWANTED THE BOOK 

The writer was recently engaged 
serving out library books in a York¬ 
shire village when a girl entered 
and asked for a. copy of a book 
called Dorothy .Vernon of Haddon 
Hall. When the book was handed 
to her she was asked why she had 
chosen it, and the reply was that 
she claimed direct descent from 
Dorothy Vernon. 

IN PALESTINE 

One curious result of the war is 
the new friendship between British, 
Arabs, and Jews in Palestine ; even 
if only temporary it is all to the 
good. 

Trade is badly affected. Tlic 
oranges are there, but they cannot- 
be transported. In Palestine it is 
possible to buy a hundred oranges 
for a shilling. 

Tourists also are no longer arriv¬ 
ing, and that is a great loss. 

People ask when the war will be 
over, and the usual Arabic answer 
is, God faiows, which for Arabs is 
fatalism but for Christians is trust 
in God. 

ANOTHER AND HER BOYS 

Somebody was asking a mother 
if she lay awake at night thinking 
of her boys at the war. 

“ No," she said, “ before I go 
to bed I kneel down and ask God 
to take care of them ; then I go 
to sleep. After all, it would be 
rather rude to stay awake to see 
if God really was doing what I 
had asked—wouldn’t it ? " 
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John Carpenter House, London 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River ! 
Fleet, the cradle cf the journalism of the v/orld 

-AT 

FROM MY WINDOW! 


The Foreigners 

pEitiiArs it will astonish tlic 
historian who tells the story of 
the ruin of the German Republic 
to realise that the man who 
hurled it to destruction was not 
a German. Hitler is an Austrian. 

Perhaps it will astonish the 
historian who describes the tragic 
fall of Russia from the position 
of a decent State to know that 
the man who brought it low 
was not a Russian. Stalin is a 
Georgian. 

And perhaps it may astonish 
many C N readers to know that 
among all our Prime Ministers 
in this century , only four have 
been Englishmen. 

Nicholas Murray 
Butler 

p N readers are well familiar 
^ with the name of Dr Nicholas 
Murray Butler, the energetic 
President of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity,-and one of the leaders 
of American thought. . . . - 

Dr Butler has been busy 
writing the ■ story : of his busy 
years, and it is remarkable to 
read that Dr Butler was intro¬ 
duced to Mr Gladstone and 
Prince Bismarck 56 years ago, 
and that he has known 13 
Presidents of America. He is, 
of course, one of the most 
earnest apostles of peace in 
the world, a Carnegie trustee, 
and a Nobel prize-winner, and 
he has more distinguished orders 
than any man could wear unless 
he wished them to cover every 
atom of his body. 

There is -a striking sentence 
in his book from one of John 
Morley’s letters to- him. Dr 
Butler had just been married, 
and John Morlcy wrote for 
himself and his wife that " we 
are in the late twilight, but 
that docs not lessen our warm 
sympathy with a friend in the 
meridian sun. 1 ' 

It is good to know that as lie 
approaches the completion of 
his eighth decade Dr Butler is 
still among the optimists. 

© 

A Word From Bergen 

A friend sends 11s these words 
** which he copied from a 
gravestone in Bergen, the city 
a vhose people know too well 
today how true they are : 

Without strife no victory. 

Without victory no crown . 


Four Wills 

’T’iie greatly increased price and 
scarcity of paper lend colour 
to the somewhat grim old story 
of the Four Men who worked 
in Fleet Street. These four all 
died within a few days of cacli 
other, and when their wills were 
proved it was found that 
The editor left £1, 

The newsagent left £10, 

The publisher left ^100, and 
The waste-paper man £100,000. 
© 

The Tea Party 

Tt was interesting to sec that 
Princess Elizabeth has had 
tea with her great-grcat-unclc, 
the Duke of Connaught, one of 
the illustrious figures of our age. 

The Duke is the godson of the 
Duke of Wellington; who was 
born in 1769 ; he had tea with 
the Princess in 1940.; and it is 
possible that Princess Elizabeth 
may be recalling the tea party 
some day. in the 21st century, 
so that this chain of interest in 
three lives would then come into 
four centuries. 

© 

THE CATHEDRAL 

W/e like to remember that 
v even while nations rock 
and reel four or five cathedrals 
are rising in England, and we 
have been interested to see a 
letter from a soldier at the 
Front who says, thinking of 
Liverpoof Cathedral : 

l'he great cathedral remains 
for me a beacon—in some sort a 
token of those absolute values which 
should rule the world. It remains 
dominantly in my thoughts. 

Is it not a hopeful thing that 
in the midst of war a fighting 
man should have his mind set 
on the great cathedral rising to 
the skies ? We light against evil 
things, and for a nobler world. 

© 

The Blind Beggar 
Weed Not Beg 

Qnic thing it is ver good to 
know, and important that 
all of us should know—that there 
is no need for any blind person 
in England or Wales lo beg. 

Every blind person is now 
guaranteed a living, and the 
C N advises its readers not to 
give to blind beggars anywhere. 
*$5 * 

JUST AN IDEA 
How true it is that a garden helps 
to take away a lot of bitterness. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If poultry-keepers 
are successful in 
the long run 


J r is said of a famous 
landscape painter 
that his pictures always 
look cold. He should 
give them a coat of 
varnish. 

□ 

yj GENERAL dived to 
open a new swim¬ 
ming-bath for his men. 
Was anxious lo keep in 
with them. 

□ 

JTast Ham Council is 
. to start a rabbit 
farm. IIopc they won't 
find themselves in a hole. 
□ 

JJARWIN J ie ld the prim¬ 
rose in high esteem. 
It ahvays came up to his 
expectations. 


jyfusiciANS have many 
ups and downs. 
Better than being* ilat. 

□ 

People shouldn't run 
out info the streets if 
they hear guns. J VJicn 
they do they should be 
run in. 

0 

Linoleum has gone up 
in price. Nobody 
will put it down. 

□ 

pllE Navy.is called the 
Silent Service; but 
it is sound. 

0 

child of six can play 
tunes on an egg 
whisk. That beats 
everything. 


THESE THINGS 
ABIDE 

B eauty is all about us this 
Spring. Wc. find it in the 
garden and in the plumage 
of birds. Above our heads by 
night and day the clouds sail 
proudly by and the stars shine 
like patens of bright gold. 
Green fields, lambs at play, the 
bluebell wood in sunshine and 
shadow, these things do not fail. 

The source of strength and 
encouragement is everywhere. 
A child so lovely and innocent ; 
a wrinkled old face full of 
serenity and kindness ; a poem 
which has been in the hearts 
of men for centuries; a thought 
which stirs what is best in us ; 
music wc cannot hear too often; 
a laugh which seems to lighten 
our darkness—all these nothing 
can destroy. A noble prayer, 
a shining deed, a kind thought, 
a friendly act, a pleasant 
memory, the satisfaction wc 
feel when something is well 
and truly clone—these are 
tilings of great price. 

All that is best in man, his 
quest for the highest, his love 
of truth (a love which will per¬ 
sist though eclipsed for a time), 
his communion with Nature and 
with Nature's God, his sensing 
of the vast unseen, his childlike 
confidence in his Maker, his 
visions of better things, his 
strivings after them however 
great the odds, the certainty in 
his soul that life will triumph 
over all—these things abide. . 

© . 

Through All 
Generations 

T oed, thou hast been our 
*—* dwelling-place in all 
generations. 

Before tlie mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou 
hadst formed the earth and 
the world, even from everlast¬ 
ing to everlasting thou art God. 

Thou turncst man to de¬ 
struction ; and sayest Return, 
ye children of men. 

For a thousand years in thy 
sight are but as yesterday, when 
it is past, and as a watch in 
the night. 

Thou earnest jthem away as 
with a Hood ; they arc as a 
sleep : in the morning they are 
like grass which groweth up. 

In the morning it flourishcth, 
and groweth up ; in the evening 
it is cut down, and withcrcth. 

For we arc consumed by 
thine anger, and by thy wrath 
arc wc troubled. 

Thou hast set our iniquities 
before thee, our secret sins in 
the light of thy countenance. 

For all our days arc passed 
away in thy wrath : wc spend 
our years as a talc that is told. 

'Flic days of our years arc 
threescore years and ten ; and 
if by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years, yet is their 
strength labour and sorrow; 
for it is soon cut off, and wc fly 
away. 

So teach us to number our 
days,; that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 

Psalm 90, written about 3400 years ago 


Samson Occom & What, 


VV7e were referring the other day to 
” the work of Dr Frocbcl, whose 
teaching methods have become 
known hs the kindergarten system ; 
and a reader has reminded us of 
the similar methods used by the 
Red Indians, and especially to 
the work of Samson Occom, by 
whose efforts Dartmouth College 
for Red Indians was founded at 
Hanover in New Hampshire 170 
years ago. 

Professor O. T. Mason, a great 
authority on Red Indians, has 
described how, before white men 
settled in America, the natives 
had elaborate systems of teaching 
their boys and girts. These embraced 
not only the whole round of 
economic pursuits such as hunting, 
fishing, agriculture, household work, 


and so on, but speech, etiquet-oe, 
and the finer arts of life. They 
did not believe in corporal punish¬ 
ment, but rather in making full 
use of toys and play methods, so 
that children should acquire know¬ 
ledge without knowing it. 

Occom was born in 1723 in a 
primitive hut of the Mohcgan tribe, 
and for his first . sixteen years 
was brought up in the native 
way. Then he was converted by 
a missionary and taught to read 
and write. So eager was lie that 
a preacher, Kleazar \Vhcclock,i toolo 
him into his home at Lebanon^ 
and taught him languages.TAP V 
four years Samson resolved to 
civilise his race, so he went as 
schoolmaster to the Red Indians at 
Montauk on Long Island, s 


Antarctic Dogs 



Sledge dogs resting near a base of the American ex¬ 
pedition now in Antarctica under Admiral Richard Byrd 


In the Country Now—Birds at 


npiuc little long-tailed tit has 
brought off her brood -success¬ 
fully, and if you were wise enough to 
put up a nesting-box in your garden 
you will now have the joy of being 
able to watch the tiny, fluffy crea¬ 
tures in their home, with their 
mother looking after them. A 
number of other birds are laying 
their eggs, or will soon be doing so. 

Among these is the reed bunting, 
sometimes called the black-headcd 
bunting, whose nest, made of dry 
grass and moss, lined with horsehair, 
is always near the water. The four 
or five eggs arc a purplish grey, 
blotched and scribbled with brown. 
Another bird whose eggs have been 
laid is the nightingale. Her nest is 
well hidden at the base of some 


small, thick bush, and there arc four 
to six olive-brown eggs. . 

Then there is the willow warbler’s 
cave-shaped nest, with from five to 
eight white eggs, speckled with 
reddish brown ; the nest is usually 
near tlic ground in a bush or hedge. 
The meadow pipit, or titlark, has 
built her nest in some wcll-concoaled 
cavity on the ground, and lias laid 
from four to six greyish-white eggs 
with olive-brown markings; while 
the lesser whitethroat's nest r n 
hedge or bush has four or live 
crcam-colourcd eggs, spotted with 
grey and brown. 

The swift should soon be with us 
now, and we shall then hear its 
harsh swee-ree cry. It is never seen 
perching or walking, but always 


Peace Work Thai 


As soon as wo have won the war 
** wc shall have to set to work 
to win the Peace. 

To win the Peace wc must 
enthrone Justice and entrust to her 
the wiser organisation of the 
countries of Europe. To accomplish 
this Frenchmen and Englishmen 
will have to work side by side with- 
as many others of the peoples of 
Europe as care to join us, linked in a 
spirit of comradeship and under¬ 
standing. 

Already our two countries are 
working as one in the war, yet 
England and France are genuinely 
different countries, with different 
neighbours, weather, languages, 
traditions, customs, industries, laws, 
and even foods. It is such differences 


as these that make the world a 
varied and interesting place; yet 
underneath the differences runs a 
deep bond of union—our common 
love of freedom and our respect for 
the rights of man. To win the 
Peace this bond must be deepened 
and strengthened, and the time .j 
begin is Now. 

For boys and girls 'who have 
learned to read it is not too soon to 
■ try to understand our neighbours 
across the Channel—to understai d 
them with our cars, our minds, m,d 
our hearts. 

Although school journeys abroad 
arc hardly possible at present, ties’ 
of friendly interest can be formed 
and strengthened between the, 
young people of the two countries. 
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He Did For the Red Men 


Here he developed kindergarten 
methods of his own which made 
him one of the most successful 
teachers of small children. He 
found that the children could 
distinguish letters by ear but not 
by sight, so he cut letters, out of 
paper and pasted them on cedar 
chips, of which he made a pile ; 
the child then had to find the 
letter he asked for. 

/After ten years Occom entered 
the ministry and worked among 
, the Oneida Indians. He won 
1 fame, too, as a preacher in Boston 
cdud New York, and came to 
/ England to plead for a charity 
school. He was the first Red 
Indian preacher to visit this 
country, and he met George the 
Third, visited the Houses of 


Parliament, and preached in 400 
churches, collecting Z9000. A 
charter for the school was obtained, 
and in 1770 it was transferred to 
Hanover and named Dartmouth 
College, after an English carl. 

Gradually, however, white 
missionaries crowded out the Red 
Indian students, to the great sorrow 
of Occom, who obtained a grant 
of land elsewhere and built up a 
community of native Christians 
which he named Brothcrtown. 
There he passed away in 1792, 
but no one knows where he lies. 
In death as in life he effaced 
himself, for he had lived a life of 
personal poverty, earning his bread 
by making wooden implements 
and binding books, a wigwam his 
only home for most of his days. 


Ancient Landmark 



The famous old mill at Upminster in Essex, long threatened with 
demolition, is to be repaired and preserved as an interesting local relic 


Home and Insects on the Wing 


seems to be flying in a great hurry 
as it chases insects. 

It must, indeed, be a matter of 
satisfaction to the birds that the 
insects are getting more plentiful* 
The daddy-longlegs, or crane-ily, 
with its slender body, long legs, and 
frail wings, is now seen. 

The scorpion-fly is another in¬ 
teresting creature which wc may 
:> sec now. Probably if we beat a 
hedge, one or two will fly out. It 
gets its name from the alarming 
way in which, when it is caught, it 
nips the skin of the hand with the 
forceps at the end of the body. It 
it quite harmless, however. 

We may now welcome . the 
orange-tip, one of the prettiest of 
- our smaller buttefflics.' The male 


cannot be mistaken, for its name 
exactly describes it; but the female 
is without these orange-coloured 
tips, and.can easily be mistaken for 
the small cabbage white. Another 
butterfly to look out for is the wall- 
brown, which gets its name from its 
prevailing colour' and its habit of 
settling oh sunny walls; and wc may 
also sec the dingy skipper, a small 
and very dark brown butterfly 
which is often seen resting on the 
ground and sometimes on flowers. - 
Several trees will probably come 
into blossom this week—the labur¬ 
num, with its golden chains, the 
oak, . aspen, walnut, and holly; 
while half the kingdom of wild 
flowers seems to be coming into 
bloom - . 


You Can Carry On 


In France the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion is actively encouraging this 
(activity, and prizes are offered to 
those French boys and girls who 
serve their country best by making 
letter-friends abroad, on the ground 
that straightforward accounts of 
daily life from children can often 
do more than newspapers to help 
ordinary people. 

Before embarking on this sort of 
international adventure in friend¬ 
ship, there are several questions to 
settle : 

Who will use which language ? 

How can one find a correspondent 
of suitable ago and comparable 
interests ? 

In addition, the people who 
arrange these exchanges want to 


be reasonably sure that they are 
dealing with correspondents of good 
staying-power, for the disappoint¬ 
ment is very great if one side lets 
the other one down for no adequate 
reason. It is knotty points like these 
that the grown-ups look after. 

. C N readers over 12 who wish to 
inquire further about this should 
write to one of the following; en¬ 
closing threepence in stamps : 

Mrs Moxey, International School 
Correspondence, 46 Rowlands 
Avenue, Hatch End, Middlesex. 
(Boys.) 

Modern Language Association, 
5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, 
London, WC 2. (Girls.) 

League of Pen Friends, 3 Eaton 
Avenue, Chester. (Boys or Girls.) 
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Come to me in my dreams, 
and then 

By day I shall be well again ; 

For then the night will more 
than pay 

The hopeless longing of the 
day. Matthew Arnold 



My Country 


England, with all thy faults, I 
love thee still. 

My country ! and while yet a nook 
is left 

Where English minds and manners 
may.be found, 

Shall be constrained to love thee. 

Though thy clime 
Be fickle, and thy year, most part, 
deformed 

With dripping rains, or withered by 
. a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen 
skies, 

And fields without a flower, for 
warmer France 

With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia’s 
groves 

Of. golden fruitage and her myrtle 
bowers. - ■ . Cowper 

DO NOT DESPAIR 

W/ell ; your clanger is as you 
liave seen, and truly 1 am 
sorry it is so great. Hut I wish 
it to cause no despondency, as 
truly, I think, it will not: for we 
arc Englishmen. O ver Cromwell 

Town Child's Lament 

Tiik trees are dusty in the park, 
The grass is hard ami brown ; 
I’m glad I’ve got a Noah’s Ark, 

But I’m sorry I’m in town. 

A lot of little girls and boys 
Arc not so rich as me ; 

But O ! I’d give them all my toys 
For shells beside the sea. 

Laurence Alma-Tadema 

Proverbs of Solomon 

Detter is a dinner of herbs 
where love is than a stalled 
ox and hatred. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
consider her ways and bo wise. 

A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

A wise son maketh a glad 
father, but a foolish son is the 
heaviness of his mother. 

They Will Gome Again 

'T’ue burning of a little straw may 
t hide the stars ; but the stars 
will reappear. Voltaire 

The Sparrow and the Empire 

[ra sparrow cannot fall with-’ 
1 out God's notice how Ccin lux 
empire rise without Ilis aid ? 

Benjamin Franklin 

SO WE TRUST 

[ have seen flowers come in stony 
*■ places; 

And kindness done by men with ugly 
faces ; 

And thejSokl Cup won by the worst 
horse in the race ; 

So I trust too. John Masefield 

A Prayer for Justice and Peace 

Q God, oilr Father, draw Thy 
world unto Thyself, help it 
to look beyond the narrow 
boundaries of nations and co¬ 
operate with Thee in the great 
plans that Thou hast laid for 
Thy children. 

May the nations rise above the 
things that divide mankind and 
seek by faith a world made one 
in the love of Thee. 

Bring justice, freedom, and 
p'eace, not by might nor by 
power, but by Thy Spirit, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. 

The Faitli That Wears Well 

T'Yie only faith that wears well and 
■** holds its 'colour in all weathers 
is that which is woven of conviction 
and set witli the sharp mordant of 
experience. Lowell 


Praise Be 

All of us know the Hymn 0/ Praise of St Francis of Assisi, in which 
he thanks God for all "creatures and things. We have come upon this 
Hymn of Praise by one of his followers , Father George Potter, who carries 
on the spirit of St Francis amid the poverty of the struggling masses of the 
Hast End. We are sure Father Potter will let us pass on his Song of Praise. 


Draise be to God for the joy of 
* living and the happiness that is 
mine. 

Praise be to God for my home and 
all that I find there. 

Praise be to God for the love l get 
and the love I am privileged to give. 

Praise be to God for the liberty of 
privacy and the privilege of being 
alone and quiet when I want it. 

Praise be to God for my fire, hot 
water, and the warmth of my house. 

Praise be to God for my meals, 
for the cloth on my table, for the 
joint on Sundays; for butter, 
biscuits, and marmalade, and for 
the cup of hot cocoa at night. 

Praise be to God for the clothes 
I wear, and for the cosiness of an 
overcoat. 

Praise be to God for the case of 
slippers and the change of clothes 
at night. 

Praise be to God for the light that 
isn't likely to run short at any 
moment, and for the light at the 
side of my bed. 


Praise be to God for the view from 
my window. 

Praise be to God for the oppor¬ 
tunity of washing in privacy and 
comfort, and for the tingling glow 
after cold water, and the luscious¬ 
ness of a hot bath and the roughness 
of a batli towel. 

Praise be to God for the com¬ 
panionship of books, for the merry 
ticking of a clock, for the singing of 
the kettle on the hob. 

Praise bo to God for my letters 
and the love-gifts of my friends. 

Praise be to God for the touch of 
the cold nose of my dog and the 
friendly purr of the cat. 

Praise be to God for my bed, for 
the clean, sweet-smelling linen and 
the snugness of warm blankets. 

Praise be to God for the strength 
to earn and the sense to appreciate 
all these things; ' * 

And, O God, in Thy love and 
mercy, bless and comfort those 
many poor souls who know none 
of these simple things, and teach 
me to share' them whenever I can. 


Lead, Kindly Light 


[ ead, kindly Light, amid the cn- 
circling gloom, 

I.cad Thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and I am far 
from home ; 

I.cad Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask 
to see 

The distant scene; one step enough 
for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that 
Thou 

Shnuldst lead me on ; 

I loved to choose and sec my path, 
but now 


Lead Thou me on ; 

I loved the garish day, and, spile of 
fears, 

Pride ruled my will : remember not 
past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, 
sure it still 

Will lead me on, * 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and 
torrent, till 

The night is gone ; 

And with the morn those angel faces 
smile 

Which I have loved long since and 
lost awhile. John Henry Newman 


The Beauty That is England 


T 


here is a beauty of Switzer¬ 
land, and it is repeated in the 
glaciers and 'snowy ranges of 
many parts of the earth ; there is 
a beauty of the fiord, and it is 
repeated in New Zealand and 
Alaska; there is a beauty of 
Hawaii, and it is repeated in ten 
thousand islands of the southern 
seas ; there is a beauty of the 
prairie and the plain, and it is re¬ 
peated here and there in tlic earth. 
Each of these is worshipful, 


each is perfect in its way, yet 
holds no monopoly of its beauty; 
but that beauty which is England 
is alone—it has no duplicate. It 
is made u p of very simple details— 
just grass, and trees, and shrubs, 
and roads, and hedges, and. gar¬ 
dens, and houses, and vines, and 
churches, and castles, and here 
and there a ruin, and over it all a 
mellow drcam-lxaze of history. 

But its beauty is incompar¬ 
able, and all its own. Mark Twain 
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At Castle Rising 

The old ladies of the Trinity Hospital at Castle Rising in Norfolk 
don their scarlet cloaks and steeple hats to attend church 
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Russia Gets to Work Hertfordshire 
in Poland 

A New Waterway Across Europe 


p ussia lias been quick in turn- 
1x ing to account her’ ill-gotten 
gains in, Poland. 

t Her engineers have already s tarted 
on a great waterway which will 
connect the. Black Sea with the 
Baltic at an icc-frcc port, and will 
open up regions remote from either 
of these seas. . . 

The new scheme is one of many 
associated with' Russia’s second 
biggest river in Europe, the Dnieper, 
1340 miles long, draining an area 
of 200,000 square miles. The new 
waterway will link the Dnieper 
with the Niemcn, which flows north 
through Poland, crosses Lithuania, 
and runs into the Baltic at Memcl. 

The link between these two rivers 
will be by way of their tributaries— 
the Yaselda and the Pripet in the 
case of the Dnieper, and the Shchara 
in the case of the Niemen. A glance 
at the map will reveal that a small 
connecting canal already exists, but 
the new sclicmc entails the building 
of 30 lodes. It is hoped that river 
steamers will be plying on a water¬ 
way in the extreme west of Russia 
within a year or two ; 15,000 men 
arc working on the scheme. 

It will be recalled by readers of 
the C N that the linking of Moscow 
with Leningrad and the linking of 
both these cities with the Volga 
formed part of the development of 
Russia before the war. When the 
Hitler War began they were engaged 
in similar plans to develop the value 
of the third biggest river of Europe. 
One of these was to cut a canal 
between its tributary, the Desna, 
and the River Oka, which would 
put Moscow in direct communica¬ 
tion by water with Kiev, capital of 
the Ukraine. 

But it is on the long reaches of the 
Dnieper from Kiev to its outlet in the 


Black Sea at Odessa that the most 
ambitious schemes are centred. 
For generations its broad waters 
have carried the grain ships of the 
Ukraine, but between these two big 
cities the river falls hundreds of feet. 
By the construction of well-planned 
dams and reservoirs water-power 
amounting to thousands of millions 
of kilowatt-hours a year could be 
provided, and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of acres of parched land in the 
south of Russia could be irrigated. 



It might even be thought worth 
while to cut a canal from the 
Dnieper to the Don, and thus save 
the journey in and out of the Black 
Sea of the coal and iron so plentiful 
in the Donctz basin. The nation 
controlling the Black Sea controls 
Russia's important coastwise traffic, 
including oil from 13 aturn to Odessa, 
so that a canal which would save 
this sea route would give added 
strength and prosperity to Russia’s 
ricli southern area. 


in Munich is a Garden That 
is Full of Stately Trees 


W E were recalling the other day 
how Count Rumford, the 
famous 18th century inventor, rid 
Bavaria of its beggars, and a reader 
on Vancouver Island has written 
across the world to remind us of an¬ 
other great thing he did for Bavaria’s 
capital, Munich. Count Rumford 
gave that magnificent city some¬ 
thing it treasures to this day, an 
English garden. 

The Englischer Garten preserved 
its name all through the Great War, 
the staunch citizens of Munich 
refusing to have it renamed the 
Hindenburg Park,, as they will 
doubtless now turn down any 
pi'oposal to name it Hitler Park. 
Watered by two arms of the River 
Isar, the English Garden of 600 
aefes extends from the very heart 
of the city for four miles into the. 
open country. 

During the eleven years Rumford 
served the Elector he was respon¬ 
sible for many reforms, but nearest 
to his heart was the reclamation of 
this stretch of waste ground into a 
public park; so he earned for him¬ 
self two statues, 011c in the park and 
another in Maximilian Street. 

Our Canadian friend has a very 
vivid memory of this peaceful place, 
Elowers arc few (he writes), but 


Flying Armies And Toiling Coolies 


TWTodern excavation lias proved 
^ that in the past different stages 
of culture existed simultaneously 
in the.world. 

Some people had advanced to 
the use of iron, while others were 
in the Bronze Age, and others had 
not emerged from the Stone Age. 

Contrasts of the kind still persist 
in our time. While wc have been 
reading daily of‘the transport by 
aeroplanes in Norway of troops, 
light armament, bicycles, food, and 
scientific equipment for war, Lhasa, 


0 


different varieties of trees have 
been most beautifully and subtly 
grouped to give fine effects, and 
the whole is intersected by milky- 
green streams and cascades.. At 
the centre of the main part is a small 
lake with its restaurant, where one 
may rest and hear the music on a 
summer afternoon, while in winter 
it is the mccca of skaters. 

In the less formal part of the 
garden one can come across the 
dainty roedeer (sometimes even 
stags), pheasants, squirrels, and a 
host of tits which there find sanc¬ 
tuary. At the extreme northern 
end is the old royal hunting lodge, 
now a rustic inn under the shade of 
giant chestnuts, retaining the dig¬ 
nified but simple air of the courtly 
days of the 18th century. 

So far our Vancouver friend. 
To us Munich has become a 
city of unhappy events, though 
history will associate it with our 
gesture of goodwill and good faith 
in 1938 ; but wc like to remember 
Count Rumford and his English 
Garden, in which lie stands welcom¬ 
ing the war-weary citizens of 
Nazi Munich when they walk 
abroad on sunny afternoons, long¬ 
ing, no doubt, for the peace and 
tranquillity of other days. 


the Tibetan capital, has been 
receiving electric generating plant, 
brought from Darjeeling over 
mountains ranging up to 12,000 feet. 

There were no aeroplanes for 
this, no railways, no motor trans¬ 
port, The mechanism carried was 
new, the method of transport as old 
as civilisation. Taken to pieces and 
made up into 2000 separate cases, 
none exceeding 80 pounds in weight, 
the machinery travelled on the 
backs of mules and the heads and 
shoulders of coolies. 


Welcomes Its Book 

The Hertfordshire volume of the 
King's Ungland (just published by 
Iloddcv and Stoughton at ys 6d) has 
been welcomed with a chorus of high 
praise by those ivho know best, the 
county papers. Wc give some of 
their opinions here. 

Uere is a wealth of absorbing 
* A description which will delight 
all who seek a fuller knowledge of 
their immediate surroundings. 

The work will prove invaluable 
alike to tourist and hiker and to 
those whose excursions afe limited 
to the armchair but who can be 
transported through miles of Eng¬ 
land’s green and pleasant land by 
these delightful pages. 

Hcmel Hempstfead Gazette 
Dissidents iii every town, village, 
and hamlet of Hertfordshire 
should be grateful for the fact that, 
in the comprehensive scries of the 
King's England books, the turn of 
their own county comes with the 
publication o i a volume which 
strikes an entirely new . note in 
guide-books. Nay, it. is more than 
a guide ; it is an engrossing survey 
of Hertfordshire, its natural beau¬ 
ties and its many associations with, 
men and institutions of outstanding 
importance ,in the building-up of 
our national history. 

The antiquarian, the archaeo¬ 
logist, the historian, the scientist, 
the student of social development, 
the lover of Nature, will find in 
Arthur Mee’s Hertfordshire, with 
its 108 admirable illustrations, 
opportunities for profitable reading. 
IIertfordshire Advertiser 
ne of the most welcome additions 
to the Citizen Office library is 
Arthur Alec’s Hertfordshire. This 
book, which deals with all the towns 
and villages of our county, is 
packed with information written in 
the most interesting way. 

It is a book that .ought to be on 
the bookshelf of every book-lover 
and lover of Hertfordshire. 

Letchworth Citizen 

*T i iir publishers more thansubstan- 
A tiate the statement on the 
jacket: “ There have been many 
books on Hertfordshire, but never 
one like this.” It is a book of every 
town and city, every village and 
hamlet, all actually visited by the 
writer, who eloquently describes all 
that has happened there in cen¬ 
turies of long ago, yet brings bis 
story right up to date. It is a 
delight to read the book right 
through from start to finish. I 
predict a big sale for Arthur Mec’s 
Hertfordshire. Every school should 
have some copies for our young 
people to learn more about their 
beautiful county, in a pleasant 
manner. Herts and Cambs Reporter 
r "To the native especially Arthur 
A Mee’s Hertfordshire must 
create a sense of pride, and if one 
is a sojourner in other parts then a 
longing for the old home. It is 
rightly claimed by the publishers 
as a distinct book of its kind. An 
excellent guide-book, alphabetically 
arranged, it ignores the general 
topographical details and enters 
into the history and interests of the 
towns and-villages, and revels in 
the delights of the countryside. 
Those interested in churches and 
their history will find it a mine of 
information. Ilertfordshire Mercury 

East and West 
in the Trenches 

Two young Highlanders home on 
leave from the Western Front have 
been telling their kinsfolk how vast 
is the field from which come gifts 
and comforts for the troops. 

One recounted how each man in 
his platoon had received a box of 
fifty cigarettes from an English 
resident in Rio de Janeiro. The 
other could boast that a similar gift 
had come for each man in his section 
from the British Einbassy in Ankara, 
the new capital of: Turkey. 

Thus East docs meet West, in 
and about the trenches. 


AY 


Few months arc more welcome. 
It has long been spoken of as the 
merry month of May, and a merry 
month it can be, with blue skies 
and warm sunshine, singing birds, 
and all the glorious life of summer 
coming. 

Green meadows, springing corn, 
daisies, hedges white with blossom, 
all this is part of May, the month of 
ilowers. 

An old proverb says a swarm of 
bees in May is worth a load of hay ’; 
and another ‘'cautious saying is, 

“ Ne’er cast a clout till May .is out,’’ 
a hint that in spite of sunshine and 
fair weather the month may bring 
cold winds. 

The First of May is still notable for 
quaint customs. At one time young 
folk were up • at dawn to gather 
flowers, returning in a singing pro¬ 
cession from the fields and lanes. 

May Day is rung in from the 
tower of Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
and May Day revels are still kept 
up in many places, such as Great 
Torrington in Devon, Padstow in 
Cornwall, and Minchcad in Somer¬ 
set (where the old Hobby Horse 
race is run amid much festivity). 

Dressing the Wells 

In many countries the First of 
May is known as Labour Day, 
May 2, Ascension Day, brings to 
mind the lovely Derbyshire custom 
of Dressing the Wells, and in spite 
of the war we may be sure that 
crowds again Hocked to Tissingtou 
to sec it done. Much the same cere¬ 
mony takes place at Bislcy in 
Gloucestershire. On May 8 we may 
shout, Hurrah for the Cornisli 
Floral Dance, a variation of May 
Day revels at ITelston, one of the 
oldest and merriest of all English 
customs. 

Whit Sunday is May 12, Formerly 
known as White Sunday, a refer¬ 
ence to the surplices or white robes 
usually worn by those who had been 
newly baptised, the festival com¬ 
memorates the Descent of the Pente¬ 
costal fire upon the Apostles in the 
upper room, as described in the 
second chapter of Acts. Strewing 
churches with rushes was long a 
common practice at this time, and 
rush-bearing services are still held 
at St Alary Rcdcliffc in Bristol. In 
one village of Devon the old custom 
of walking in procession round the 
church survives. 

Whit Monday is a general holi¬ 
day, though most of the quaint 
customs of former years are now 
forgotten. Lichfield still keeps its 
Grcenhill Bower Festival; and 
people enjoy the amusing pastime, 
of rolling cheeses down Cooper’s 
Hill in Gloucestershire. 

Goodwill Day 

Alay 13 is the day on which the 
Dunnlow Flitch Trial is held at 
Great Ilford in Essex ; and Afay 18. 
is widely known as Goodwill Day, 
when we may expect to hear a j 
stirring message broadcast from, 
the children of Wales. 

Trinity Sunday, Alay 19, brings 
the lovely, custom of Blessing the ■ 
Growing Crops in Somerset and 
Lincolnshire. In Canada it is: 
regarded as Youth Sunday. 

Alay 23 was anciently celebrated; 
as Corpus Christi Day, when. 
religious dramas and mumming; 
plays were given by the guilds, i 
notably in Yorkshire and Cheshire. j 

Alay 24, Empire Day, is a day to : 
stir us any year, but especially this. 
Royal Oak Day is Alay 29 ; it was 
long the custom to wear an oak leaf 
in the hat on this day, a reminder 
that Charles hid in the Boscobcl Oak 
after the Battle of Worcester. 

Alay 30 is known in the United 
States as Decoration Day, the 
graves of Civil War heroes being . 
adorned with flowers ; and Alay 31 
is known in South Africa as Union 
Day, in celebration of the union of, 
States established in 1910. 

A Polish High School for the 
children of Polish refugees has \ 
been established in Paris, and 300 ~ 
boy and girl scholars are at ivork . 


isebiies 
Agree oh This 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. We were talking of the 
miracle of the International Post. 
Isn’t wireless more miraculous ? 

Man. Yes, and for two reasons. 
Wireless is in itself a miracle, but 
very easily it could have been 
thwarted in its operation and 
reduced to a farce.. International 
agreement lias given it full play, 
with a result that will end in draw¬ 
ing all men together. 

Boy. Please explain what you 
mean by that. 

Man. The tuning of wireless 
receivers, made possible by science, 
would have been worthless without 
national and international agree¬ 
ments as to that tuning. Because 
the nations conferred and settled 
a definite allotment of the use of 
wave-lengths, wc enjoy world wire¬ 
less. What might have been chaos 
and frustration became order and 
supreme usefulness. 

Boy. Even in wartime ? 

Man. Yes, and there wc have 
a third-miracle. 

Boy. What is that ? 

Man. This, that wo have warring 
nations honouring in war the agree¬ 
ments they made in peace. Each of 
them could jam the wireless of the 
ethers, and make it impossible for 
the others to be heard, but each of 
them is doing the sensible thing by 
refraining from any interference 
with the work of the radio stations. 

Boy. But surely it is to the 
interest of cadi to be thus sensible 
in the matter ? 

Man. Very true. It is a matter 
of enlightened self-interest. With 
this example in good working order 
wc are entitled to hope that men 
will come to perceive that all 
matters, and not wireless alone, 
should equally obey the rule of 
mutual helpfulness and enlighten¬ 
ment. 

Boy. Ilow fine it would be if 
we carried wireless farther, and 
agreed on days and times at which 
the Prime ALinistcrs of all nations 
could talk to listeners throughout 
the world, explaining what they 
were doing and wliat they hoped 
for. 

Man. Yes, it might be called 
the Statesman’s Hour and. become 
a popular feature of world radio. 
Thus men might learn to cast out 
Fear, the chief enemy of the human 
race. If men would understand 
each other, recognise each other’s 
needs, and let humanity have full 
play, war would really be impossible. 

This Kind 
World 

A C N reader at Norb my sends 
us one more story of this hind world. 

A teacher happened to have in her 
class (in the infant school) a child 
who had come up from the country 
to stay with a relative in London, 
one of ten children in a Lincolnshire 
farm labourer’s family. The child 
was particularly bright, and the 
teacher was convinced that she 
would win a scholarship, but the 
time came when the girl must 
return to her own village. 

The teacher kept in touch with 
her, however, and in due course the 
girl sat for the scholarship and 
passed, but it was beyond her 
father's means to let her go to a 
secondary school. On learning this 
the teacher found the expenses 
herself, and the girl has done won¬ 
derfully well, taking prizes term 
after term, and passing Matricu¬ 
lation with seven credits. She is 
now at college, and doing well. 

Perhaps this story is all the better 
because in religious opinion the 
teacher and the farm labourer 
arc a world apart. It is one more 
witness to the truth that religion 
is not a matter of opinion, but of 
the spirit. 
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Watering with the Foot 

Artificial irrigation lias always been neces¬ 
sary in the Near East, and Moses saying 
(in Deuteronomy 11, lo),“Tliou wateredst 
it with the foot as a garden,” was alluding 
to the custom of digging trendies and 
letting the water into them, the worker 
controlling the flow by pressure of the 
earth with his bare foot. 


Compeliing a Letter-Carrier 

In former days letter-carriers were frequently met 
with on the highways of Palestine, and any traveller 
could be compelled to act as bearer of a govern¬ 
ment despatch. It was this custom Jesus referred 
to when, enjoining that more than a' mere dis¬ 
charge of duty should be rendered, He said 
(Matthew 5, 41), “Whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a mile, go with him twain.” 


The Water-Carriers of the East 

The two disciples sent in advance into the city were 
to be guided to the house where Jesus was to 
eat the Passover Supper by following " a man 
bearing a pitcher of water” (Mark 14, 13). It 
might be thought that the disciples would be 
puzzled, but such a sight in the East would 
be extraordinary, for men do not carry water- 
pots ; this is done by women. 


The Single-Handed Plough 

The plough of Palestine is a light im¬ 
plement which a man can carry on his 
shoulder and, unlike our ploughs, has only 
one handle. Hence, in Luke 9, 62, Jesus 
spoke of a man “ having put his hand to 
the plough ” (not hands). The other 
hand holds a goad, or pointed pole, for 
driving the animal. 


The Tale of a 

Last week we read how Pinocchio sold his 
ABC book for twopence so that he could 
go to a puppet show. Here lie came in 
contact with the puppet owner, a big man 
known as Fire-Eater, who threatened to 
use poor, wooden Pinocchio for the fire which 
was to cook his supper. 

The man changed his mind, however, and 
said another puppet should be burned instead, 
when Pinocchio, in a dramatic scene, said that 
if any puppet was to be burned it must be 
himself. Fire-Eater was impressed, and said 
to Pinocchio: 

“ You are really a good boy.” Then he 
added, looking at the other puppet, “ You 
are pardoned ” 

Pinocchio Meets the Fox 
and the Cat 

he next day Fire-Eater called Pinocchio. 
to him and asked. “ What is your 
father's name ? ” 

“ Joe.” 

“ What is his trade ? ” 

“ Poverty,” 

“ Does he earn much ? ” 

“ He earns enough never to have a 
farthing in his pocket. To buy me an A B C 
lie had to sell the only coat he had to his 
back/.* 

“ Poor fellow! Look, here are five pounds; 
go and give them to him at once with my 
compliments,” 

Pinocchio thanked him warmly, kissed 
all the puppets one by one, and then, 



beside himself with joy, set out on his wav 
home. 

But he had not gone a dozen yards before 
he met a fox lame in one paw, and a cat 
blind of both eyes. 

“ Good morning, Pinocchio 1 ” said the 
fox gallantly. 

“ How do you know my name ? ” asked 
the puppet. 

“ I know your father.” 

“ Where have you seen him ? ” 

“I saw him yesterday at his street door.” 

“ What was he doing ? ” 

” He was in his shirt sleeves, and shivering 
with cold.” 

“ Poor daddy 1 But lie won’t shiver any 
more.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because I am a rich man.” 


“You a rich man?” 
said the fox, with a 
disagreeable, in o c k - 
mg laugh. And the 
cat laughed also. 

. “ There is nothing 
to laugh at,” said 
Pinocchio. “ I am 
sorry to make your mouth water, but, if 
you are a judge of such things, these are 
five first-rate sovereigns,” 

And he pulled out the money Fire-Eater 
had given him. 

At the rattle of coins the fox involuntarily, 
stretched out his withered paw, and the cat 
suddenly opened both its eyes very wide, so 
that they looked like two green lanterns, 
but it shut them again at once, so that 
Pinocchio didn't notice anything. 

“And now,” asked the fox, “ what arc 
you going to do with all that money ? ” 

“ First of all,” replied the puppet,. “ I 
must buy a lovely new coat for my daddy, 
and then I must buy a new ABC book for 
myself, for I must go to school and study in 
earnest.” 

“ Look at me ! ” *said the fox. “ Just for 
the mad idea of studying I have lost a leg.” 

“ And look at me ! ” said the cat,. “ Just 
for the mad idea of studying I have lost the 
sight of both ej'es.” 

At that moment a white blackbird, 
perched on the hedge alongside of the road, 
struck up in its usual piping note, and said : 

“ Tinocchio, don’t listen to the advice of 
bad companions, for you are sure to be 
sorry for it.” 

Poor blackbird! It would have been 
better for it never to have spoken. With a 
sudden spring the cat bounded towards it, 
and, without giving it time to say “ Oh ! ” 
ate it up in a moment, feathers and all. 

They had not gone far when the fox 
suddenly stood still and said to the puppet, 
“ Would you like to double your money ? ” 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“ Would you like, out of five wretched 
sovereigns, to make a hundred, a thousand, 
two thousand ? ” 

“ Well, I should just think so 1 But how 
can I do it ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s easy enough ! Instead ot 
going home, you must just come along with 
us to Gooseland.” 

Pinocchio reflected for a moment, and 
then said : “ No ; 1 don't want to come. 
Besides, I am almost home now, and I want 
to go to my daddy, who is waiting for me.” 

“ Very well, then, go home, and so much 
the worse for you,” said the fox. 

“So much the worse for you,” repeated 
the cat solemnly. 

“ Think well, Pinocchio, before you turn 
your back on fortune,” added the fox. 

“ By tomorrow your five pounds would 
have become two thousand,” said the cat. 

“ But how on earth can they become so 
many ? ” asked Pinocchio, gaping with 
astonishment. 

“ I can explain it to you in a moment,” 
said the fox, “ for you know in Gooseland 
there is a wonderful field, called the Field of 
Marvels. You make a little hole in this 
field, and put in, for instance, one of the 
golden sovereigns. Then you fill up the 
hole with a little earth and water it, and 
scatter over it a pinch of salt, and then in 
the evening you go quietly , to bed. In the 
meantime, during the night the sovereign 
buds and flowers ; and in the morning you 


go back to the field .and find a lovely tree 
laden with sovereigns.” 

“ Oh, how lovely ! ” cried Pinocchio, 
dancing about with joy. And, forgetting 
alt his good resolutions, he said to the fox 
and the cat: 

“ Let’s go at once ; I’ll come with you.” 

They walked and walked and walked till 
at last, as evening came on, they arrived, 
dead tired, at an inn. 

“Let’s stop a bit here,” said the fox, 
“ just' to have a mouthful and rest a few 
hours. At midnight we can start off again, 
so as to reach the Field of Marvels at dawn.” 

They entered the inn and sat down to 
table; but not one of them felt hungry. 
After dinner, the fox said to the innkeeper: 

“ Give me two good rooms—one for Mr 
Pinocchio, and the other for myself and 
my companion. Before leaving we’ll have 
a little nap. Remember, however, that at 
midnight we must be called.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the innkeeper, with a 
knowing wink at the fox and the cat. 

Pinocchio is Warned by 
the Cricket 

inocgiiio. was no sooner in bed than he 
went soundly to sleep, and. began to 
dream. But when he got to the most exciting 
part of his dream he was suddenly awakened 
by three raps on the door. It was the inn¬ 
keeper, come to say midnight had struck. 

“ Are my companions ready ? ” asked 
Pinocchio. 

“ Rather 1 They started off hours ago I ” 

“ Why in such haste ? ” 

“ The cat received a message that his 
eldest kitten was in danger of death.” 


“ And they have paid for the dinner ? ” 

“ Oh, they are far too gentlemanly and 
polite to think of offering such an insult as 
that to your honour ! ” 

“ That’s an insult that would have pleased 
me immensely,” said Pinocchio, 

He paid a sovereign for the dinner, and 
then set off. He had to feel his way, for the 
night was black. 

Suddenly he caught sight of a little 
creature climbing up the bark of a tree. It 
was reflecting a pale light. 

“ Who are you ? ” asked Pinocchio. 

“ I am the shadow of the talking cricket,” 
replied the little creature, in such a feeble 
little voice that it secnied to come from the 
other world, “ I want to give you a bit of 
advice. Go home at once, and give the four 
.sovereigns which you still possess to your 
poor old father, who is weeping and moaning 
because you don’t return to him.” 

“ Tomorrow my father will be a rich man, 
for these four sovereigns will become two 
thousand,” said Pinocchio. “ I shall go on.” 

“ Never trust those who promise to make 
you rich in a single night. They are fools 
or rogues. Take my advice and go home.” 

“ I shall go on.” 

“ Remember that boys who arc obstinate 
are sorry for it sooner or later.” 

“ Always the same old story. Goodnight, 
cricket l ” 

“ Goodnight, Pinocchio ! May you be 
protected from snares ! ” 

Hardly had the cricket uttered these 
words than the light went out like a candle 
blown on from above, and the road was 
darker than ever. 

TO DF, CONTINUED 


Bedtime Corner 


Just in 

Drian and Joan were spending 
the day at the seaside. 

1 It was a glorious day. As they 
! came within sight of the pier they 
i could see the big steamer moored 
| alongside the landing stage, her red 
! funnels showing up against the 
blue of the sky and the deeper blue 
of the sea. 

“ Isn't she a . beauty ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Brian, and Joan nodded. 

Seagulls were swooping and 
screaming all round and the chil¬ 
dren could sec passengers crossing 
the gangway to the deck. 

On the sands below them a 
Punch and Judy show was in full 
swing. They had a splendid view 
from where they stood and Punch's 
j shrill accents came to them quite 
j clearly. Beside them stood a girl 
with a child in a pram, 

" Doesn't the baby love it ? " 
cried Joan, as she watched its eager 
! little face as it chuckled with delight. 


Time 

They were all intent on watching i 
the performance when suddenly, to 
Joan's horror, she saw that the girl 
liad let go of the handle of the pram 
and that it was heading straight for 
the sea wall! 

Before Brian had noticed what 
was happening Joan had raced 
after it. * 

The girl screamed; and Brian ! 
turned to sec his little sister bend 
quickly down and grasp the wheels 
with air her strength. She was 
dragged to the ground, but although 
her arms felt as though they would , 
break she held on grimly. 

Brian tore to her aid in the nick 
of time, and between them the 
perambulator was pulled up out of 
danger. 

In a minute a crowd had gath¬ 
ered, and Joan's checks grew ( 
pinker and pinker as they all 
praised her for her courage and 
presence of mind. 


PINOCCHIO 

Puppet 
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The names of all these things found in the countryside begin with the letters H or I. A list of them will be given next week. 



The Insult 

W E heard the other day of a 
small boy who was found 
sobbing in a Leeds park. 

“ Why, sonny/' said a kind- 
hearted old lady, “ whatever is 
the matter/’ 

“It's my boat,” the youngster 
replieid. “ It won't sail on the 
lake; and all the other boys are 
calling it the Graf Spec.” 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening the planets 
Venus and Mars are in the 
west. In the 
morning Ju* 
p 11 c r a n d 
Saturn are 
low., in the 
cast. The pic¬ 
ture. shows 
the 'Moon as 
it may be seen at 9 o’clock on 
Tuesday evening, May 14. 
Secret Word 

Tf. you were given the code 
i, 2,. 3, 4, 5, could you dis¬ 
cover the word hidden in the 
following sentence ? 

The lucky soldier again 
escapes. . Answer next week 

- Putting It Mildly 

'piiE hippo inquired with a 
shout, 

“ Just suppose, when you're 
crawling about, 

I should tread on your-tail ? " 
“In that case/' said the snail, 
I'd be needing First Aid, with¬ 
out doubt!'' 

An Important Consideration 

'pEACiiER : “ Margaret, can you 
tell me the difference be¬ 
tween electricity and lightning?" 

Margaret : “ We don't have to 
pay for lightning." 


Florence Nightingale’s Autograph 

JTlorence Nightingale, the 
“ Lady with the Lamp," 
was born at Florence on May 
15, 1820. When Britain was at 
war with Russia in 1854, thou¬ 
sands of poor fellows were dying 
of disease and neglect in the 
hospitals, and Florence Night¬ 
ingale, with a noble band of 
34 nurses, went to Scutari and 
organised proper nursing ar¬ 
rangements and cleansed the 
hospitals, 13 y her unceasing 
devotion thousands of lives 
were saved. This is how she 
wrote her name : 

Beheading 

\\ 7 iien whole it is alive with fire. 
Behead and see what all 
admire— 

A green enclosure, where you may 
Have recreation day by day. 
Behead again and you will find 
A wooden boat and house com¬ 
bined. Answer next week 

How the Giraffe Got Its Name 

Qiraefe is a very good name 
for this long-necked African 
animal, for it can be traced back 
to an old Egyptian word, soraphe, 
which means “ long neck." The 
Arabs look that word and 
changed it to zaraf, then the 
Spaniards i^ook the Arab word, 
spelling it giraffa, the French 
took the Spanish word altering 
the a to e, and we took the 
French word without changing 
it at all. 

The old medieval name for the 
animal was camelopard, a com¬ 
bination of camel and leopard, 
tlie animal being marked some¬ 
what like a leopard and having a 
long neck like a camel. 


Why Do It? 

Qolf’s a very funny game; 

I never got it right. 

You buy a ball for half-a-crown, 
Then knock it out of sight. 

You hunt around in weeds and 
thorns, 

And find it in its den, 

And take a club and try to knock 
It out of sight again. 

A Simple Invisible Ink 

Qut an onion in two, and, 
squeezing some of the juice 
oh a clean nib, write on a sheet 
of paper. Then let the writing 
dry and it will be invisible. Later 
it can be developed by the appli¬ 
cation of heat. The simplest 
method is to hold it before the 
fire. 


Quite Contrary 

PJeru is another old nursery 
rhyme written in the style 
of a cross-word puzzle : 

Mary, Mary, quite opposed to, 
How does your garden increase, 
flourish ? 

With silver bells and the cover¬ 
ings of marine bivalves, 

And fair maids all in exact align¬ 
ment. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Railway Puzzle Cross Word Puzzle 

9819 


ManyCountrles 
in One 

Canada , 
R u ss i a , 
Rumania, 
France, India, 
Siam, T a s • 
mania, Sudan, 
Tunis, Ecuador 
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Jacko is Much Too Curious 




/xje^c*^£, -A*— A S. ^-* ^ 


Apparently there is no joke like an old Joke! An anecdote on this 
page a few weeks ago reminded an 83-year-old reader of a sketch he 
kept in a scrap book for his children many years ago. He made this 
copy of the drawing which also shows his remarkable handwriting. 


Tacko had been sent to the farm with a message. As he passed, he 
^ heard strange’noises coming from the barn. “ Now I wonder 
what's going on in there," he murmured. He went up to the door and 
pushed it open. Out rushed some ficrce-looking geese, squawking 
loudly. Jacko turned and fled, scared out of his life. “ 11 a, ha, ha! " 
laughed the farmer. “ Serves you right, Mr Inquisitive." 

Ici on Parle Francois 

The Lost Geographer 

An English geographer of the 
seventeenth century, who wrote 
a description of the Earth, lost 
himself one day in a wood in 
Hampshire. ITis only com¬ 
panion was his servant, a very 
simple fellow. 

It was midnight and very 
dark. They wanclcrcd on and on 
until at last the valet exclaimed ; 

“ I wonder how you dared to 
write a description of the whole 
world when you cannot find 
your way three miles from your 
own home." 


Le GSographe Egar6 

Un geographe anglais du dix- 
sei>ticmc siecle, qui < 5 crivit line 
description de la terre, s'egara un 
jour dans un bois du Hampshire. 
Son seul compagnon ctait son 
domestique, ho mine fort naif. 

II citait minuit, ct il faisait 
tres noir. Us continuerent a 
errer jusqu'a cc que lc valet 
s'ecriat: 

“ Je me demande comment 
vous avez ose ecrire une descrip¬ 
tion du monde entier quand vous 
n’dtcs pas capable dc retrouver 
vbtre chemin a trois milles de 
clicz vous." 



PETER PUCK’S FUN FAIR 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 



Balance a square of paper on a needle pushed into a 
cork, and bend one corner up and the opposite one 
clown. Hold y our hand near and the paper revolves. 


Can you arrange nine counters on this 
board so that no two are in line 
horizontally, vertically, or diagonally ? 


What is this man’s age? You 
can find it by adding up the 
figures forming his portrait. 


Can you find an eagle, a duck, 
a cow, a rat, a chicken, and a 
pig hidden in this picture ? 


-CHILD’S TELL- 
TONGUE 


Your child’s tongue will tell you plainly 
when the tiny bowels need the help of 
a laxative. A coated tongue means a 
sour stomach and constipation. But you 
have to be most careful what medicine 
you give. Strong purgatives weaken and 
leave the bowels more bound than ever, 
and nothing stops a child's growth like 
constipation. 

Doctors and nurses everywhere advise 
' California Syrup of Figs ’ because it is a 
pure fruit laxative, therefore safe, and 
being a liquid you can measure the dose 
to: a nicety to suit your child's system. 
Kiddies love its pleasant taste and thrive 
all the better for it. 

Get a bottle today. Obtainable every¬ 
where at 1/3 and 2/G (economy size), lie 
sure you get ‘ California Syrup of Figs.' 
brand. 


Please Ask Your 
Newsagent to 
Reserve Your CN 
Each Week 






BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD. 

New ancl secondhand books on all subjects. 
JOIN TIIE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB I 

Members buy boot's piilrifxJiflil of. 7/6, 8/6 ami 10/6 for 
ONLY 2/6. 

113*125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

(16 lines). * 
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FREE 

PATTERNS 

to make three washing 
frocks, otic for the toddler 
of 3 years, another for a 
small girl of 6, and one 
for the bigger girl of io, 
arc given in this 
-Bestway book. 




So simple to sew and so 
well designed that they arc 
easy to wash, and iron, and 
so pretty to wear that they will win the 
hearts of mother and small daughters 
alike—this Splendid hook is packed with 
charming designs. In these times when 
economy must play such an important 
part in the family budget, every one 
should try to save money by making 
their own clothes, and liow much less 
expensive these washing frocks arc to 
make than to buy ready-made! 

BEsn&f 

Fashion Book No. 202 

CHILDREN’S 

WASHING 

FROCKS 

D at all Nr.icsaaenfs and 7 looks tall si (they 
can obtain a copy lor you if sold out), 
or 7U post. free Home (74 .llu-omO 
from UKSTWA V, Hear Alley, l'arriny- 
don. HI., f.omlon, TLCA. 
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